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DEEDS  OF  DREADFUL  NOTE; 


A  DRAMATIC  TALE  OF  TERROR, 

In  Hit. 

BY 

ALFRED  DUBOIS,  Esq. 

( From  the  French  of  M,  De  Rosier,) 

AS  PERFORMED  AT  THE 

THEATRE  ROYAL,  ADELPHI. 


CORRECTLY  PRINTED  FROM  THE  PROMPTER'S  COPY,  WITH 
THE  CAST  OF  CHARACTERS,  COSTUME,  SCENIC 
ARRANGEMENT,  SIDES  OF  ENTRANCE  AND  EXIT, 

AND  RELATIVE  POSITIONS  OF  THE 
DRAMATIS  PERSON.*. 


SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  AN  ENGRAVING, 

BY  MR.  CLAYTON, 

TAKEN  DURING  THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PIECE. 


LONDON: 

PUBLISHED  AT  THE  NATIONAL  ACTING  DRAMA  OFFICE,  19,  SUFFOL K 
STREET,  PALL  MALL  EAST;  TO  BE  HAD  OF  STRANGE,  PATER¬ 
NOSTER  ROW,  WISEHEA  R  T,  SUFFOLK  STREET,  DUBLIN;  AND 
ALL  RESPECTABLE  BOOKSELLERS. 


NOTICE  TO  MANAGERS. 

The  Acting  Right  of  this  Farce  is  vested  in  Mr.  IVebster. 


%h-e  <mvs 
oatb 


Ikwittag  anS  C^teifliiu, 


FUNK.  Dark  green  coat,  gilt  buttons,  bufT| 
flowered  waistcoat,  red  and  black  plaid  trousers,  ^Mr.  Wilkinson. 
white  top  coat,  drab  hat,  and  blue  shawl  cravat.  J 


TREMOR.  Light  green  body  coat,  blue  flowered  ?  M  w 
vest,  nankeen  trousers,  hessian  boots,  black  hat.  $  1 11  ’  yv  1 


STUFF’EM.  Dark  olive  Newmarket  coat,white‘,| 
cord  breeches,  top  boots,  broad  brimmed  black  ^Mr.Cullenford. 
hat,  double-breasted  white  vest .  . . J 


GRAB’EM,  (a  Police  Inspector,)  Mr.  T.  Smith. 
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Policemen, 


Porters, 


Messrs.  Shaw  &  Brown. 
Messrs.  Butler  &  Laport. 


Mrs.  FUNK.  Pink  gingham  gown,  a  short-  /  Mrs.  Keeley, 
illed  night  gown  and  cap . .......  . )  Miss  Woolgar. 

Stuff  Figures  for  Box,  viz.  Judge,  Brigand,  Victim,  and  Policeman. 

Time  of  representation,  one  hour. 


explanation  of  the  stage  directions. 


L.  means  first  entrance,  left.  R.  first  entrance,  right.  S.  E.  L„ 
second  entrance,  left.  S.  E.  R.  second  entrance,  right.  U,  E.  L.  upper 
entrance,  left.  U.  E.  R.  upper  entrance,  right.  C.  centre.  L.  C.  left 
centre.  R.  C.  right  centre.  T.  E.  L.  third  entrance,  left.  T.  E.  R.  third 
entrance,  right.  Observing,  you  are  supposed  to  face  the  audience. 
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SCENE. — A  Garret ,  in  the  centre,  at  hack ,  a  window ,  through 
which  is  seen  the  neighbouring  house-tops  ;  under  the  window  is 
placed  a  chest  of  drawers  ;  to  ih£  left  of  the  window  the  door  of 
the  chamber ,  on  the  right ,  a  bed.  On  the  left  wing ,  the  door  of 
Susan’s  chamber ,  and ,  nearer  the  front,  on  the  same  side,  the 
door  of  a  closet,  betiveen  the  two  doors  a  cupboard ;  a  similar 
door  is  on  the  opposite  side.  A  table  and  two  chairs.  The 
appearance  of  the  furniture,  8$c.  bespeaks  cleanliness  and  com - 
jort.  Dresses,  swords,  shoes,  fyc.  and  a  wax  figure  {such  as  belong 
to  a  travelling  show )  are  lying  about ;  and ,  as  the  curtain  rises, 
Susan  and  Stuff’em  are  discovered  packing  up  figures  in  a 
large  packing-case ,  raised  on  two  chairs,  a  Porter  brings 
them  in  from  the  closet  on  the  left  :  they  consist  of  a  fudge  in 
his  robes ,  an  Italian  brigand,  with  a  dagger  in  his  belt,  and  a 
policeman  in  uniform.  Stuff’em  is  aiding  the  Porter  to  carry 
-  them  in,  while  Susan  is  packing. 

Stuff.  Come,  look  sharp,  my  good  fellow  ;  the  train  starts  at 
six,  and  we  shall  be  late. 

\_As  the  Porter  lifts  the  Italian  figure  to  place  it  in  the 
case  the  pot guard  drops  on  the  ground. 

Stuff.  Take  care  of  my  brigand,  he’s  worth  a  Jew’s  eye. 
Criky  !  there  goes  his  dagger,  ( picks  it  up  and  puts  it  on  a  chair.) 
Well,  never  mind  ;  in  with  him. 

\_The  Porter  does  so,  and  afterwards  lifts  in  the  police¬ 
man,  which  Susan  pushes  down  awkwardly  in  the 
case  with  the  others. 

Stuff.  Zounds !  Susan,  you’re  playing  the  very  devil  with  my 
policeman,  why,  you’ve  knocked  out  his  left  eye  ;  here’s  respect 
for  authority. 

Susan.  Well,  thank  goodness,  they  are  going;  I  expect  my 
husband  home  to-morrow,  and  if  he  had  seen  any  of  these  rubbish 
here,  I  should  never  have  heard  the  end  of  it. 

Stuff.  Aye,  I  believe  he’s  a  bit  of  a  rum  un  and  no  mistake; 
but,  as  he  was  away,  it  was  just  as  well  to  leave  them  with  you 
as  to  pay  for  a  room  to  keep  them  in,  while  I  stopped  in  town  on 
my  way  to  Canterbury  fair ;  but,  I  say,  sister  Sue,  what  a  queer 
chap  you’ve  got  hold  of;  is  be  as  much  against  me  as  ever? 

[Porter  goes  into  the  closet. 
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Susan.  Quite.  But,  after  all,  its  natural  enough  ;  when  We 
were  going  to  be  married,  you  know  I  wrote  to  ask  your  consent, 
as  my  brother.  Your  letter,  describing  him  (from  what  you  had 
heard,  for  you  never  saw  him  in  your  life,)  as  a  silly  conceited 
coxcomb,  unluckily  fell  into  his  hands,  and  since  then  he  wont 
hear  of  you.  Lord !  Sam,  if  he  knew  you  were  a  showman,  ha  l 
ha!  ha! 

Stuff.  Showman!  my  dear  Sue,  never  make  that  mistake; 
Exhibitor !  that’s  the  word  now. 

Susan .  Well,  well,  exhibitor ;  isn’t  it  the  same  thing? 

Stuff.  Ah  !  Sue,  Sue,  what  a  slow  coach  you  are  !  but,  after 
all,  a  bit  of  a  bagman  for  a  bear's  grease  manufactory,  to  give 
himself  such  airs  !  what’s  this  world  a  coming  to  !  But  come, 
we’re  losing  time,  ( nailing  the  cover  on  the  case,)  to-morrow  I’m 
off  for  Canterbury  to  exhibit  the  last  new  castrophy  f 

Susan.  Indeed,  what  is  it? 

Stuff.  Don’t  know  yet,  just  what  may  turn  up  ;  a  suicide,  or  a 
railway  blow  up,  or  murder,  whatever  happens  last  is  sure  to 
draw  best. 

[  The  Porter  brings  in  a  figure  in  the  costume  of  a  young 
villager ,  red  cheeks,  bouquet  in  his  coat ,  which  he 
places  standing  fronting  the  public. 

Stuff.  The  devil !  if  we  hav’nt  forgot  the  victim  !  how  can  I 
manage  ?  the  case  is  crammed,  we  can  never  make  room  for  this. 

Susan .  But  what  is  it?  this  is  the  drollest  of  any!  what  does 
this  represent  ?  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Stuff.  Why,  you  see,  Sue,  all  my  figures  play  their  different 
parts.  You’ve  seen  my  assassin,  my  brigand  ;  the  policeman  that 
arrests  the  culprit ;  the  judge  that  "condemns  him ;  now  this  is 
what  in  the  profession  we  call  “  the  victim.”  He  is  either  stabbed, 
poisoned,  or  burked,  as  the  case  may  require. 

Susan.  Indeed!  but,  for  a  murdered  man,  he  looks  in  remark¬ 
able  good  healih.  Victim!  ha!  ha!  ha!  the  victim  !  what  a 
face ! 

Stuff.  Ah,  my  dear  Susan,  how  little  you  know  of  these 
matters ;  the  public  are  devilish  queer  subjects  to  deal  with,  1  can 
tell  you  :  they  don’t  care  how  horrible  a  murder  is,  but  they  won’t 
stand  pale  faces  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Formerly  it  wras  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  up  a  catastrophy  that  would  do 
wonders  ;  but  now  it  requires  a  devilish  deal  of  nous.  Times  aint 
what  they  was,  I  can  tell  you  that. 

Susan.  But  how  are  you  to  manage  to  pack  up  this  figure — 
I’m  uneasy  until  they  are  all  gone. 

Stuff.  I’ll  send  the  rest  off  to  the  station  at  once,  and  go  out 
and  buy  a  case  for  my  victim,  we  can  have  it  carried  afterwards ; 
so,  for  the  moment,  I’ll  just  shove  him  back  into  his  old  quarters. 

( Carries  the  figure  back  to  the  closet.)  There  he  lies  snug  enough. 
(To  the  Porter.)  Now  fetch  the  other  fellow  in. 

\The  Porter  goes  and  returns  immediately  with  another , 
they  take  the  case. 

Stuff.  Mind!  carry  this  carefully.  I’ll  go  with  you  to  the 
office.  Good  bye,  Sue ;  I'll  see  you  again  by  and  bye.  Don’t  run 
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up  against  any  body,  there’s  good  fellows,  or  you’ll  dislocate  my 
whole  company* 

\The  Men  follow  him  carrying  out  the  packing-case,  a 
large  pair  of  shoes  is  left  on  the  floor. 

Susan.  Well,  I’m  glad  they  are  off.  If  my  husband  had  but 
seen  them  what  a  life  I  should  have  led  :  law  !  if  he  has’nt  left  a 
pair  of  shoes  behind  after  all ;  I  must  not  forget  to  give  them  to 
him.  (Putting  them  under  the  bed,  knocking  at  door.)  What ! 
come  back  again ! 

[ 'The  door  is  softly  pushed  open ,  Tremor  pushes  in  his 
head ,  and  blows  a  note  or  two  on  a  little  mouth 
harmonica. 

Susan.  Good  heavens  !  what’s  that  ? 

Tre.  Nobody,  only  me,  my  adorable  neighbour. 

Susan,  (apart)  Silly  coxcomb!  (aloud)  You  are  come  for  the 
half-dozen  of  collars  you  bespoke. 

Tre .  He!  he!  he!  shall  I  be  candid,  the  half-dozen  collars 
are  the  pretext;  the  real  motive  (sighs  ridiculously  and  fixes  his 
eyes  upon  her)  you  may  guess — 

Susan.  Hav’nt  an  idea — 

Tre.  That’s  odd.  You  must  have  remarked  a  young  fellow 
rather  well  looking,  who  has  been  following  you  for  the  last 
month  whenever  you  stirred  out,  playing  on  his  harmonica. 
Indeed  you  must  have  noticed  him,  for  you’ve  threatened  to  hand 
him  over  to  the  police,  for  a  pickpocket. 

Susan.  True,  as  you  say,  I  could’nt  help  remarking  him. 

Tre .  Well,  that  well  looking  young  fellow — behold  him  !  that 
harmonica,  look  here  !  (blows  a  tender  tone,  or  two,  ending  with 
a  discordant  squeak.) 

Susan.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  well,  Mr.  Tremor,  take  my  advice  and 
go  home  to  your  wife. 

Tre.  I  can’t,  Mrs.  T.  is  down  at  Stoney  Stratford,  on  a  visit  to 
a  cousin  of  her  own — a  good  fellow  ;  so  fond  of  her. 

Susan.  Indeed ! 

Tre.  Yes,  I  always  calls  him  the  Roman  emperor. 

Susan.  Why  so? 

Tre.  Because  he’s  an  exciseman,  a  Seizer  !  do  you  take,  ha  ! 
ha !  ha !  a  Seizer.  Lord  !  did’nt  they  laugh  at  that  down  at 
Stoney ! 

Susan.  I  dare  say,  but  I  must  now  beg  you  to  retire. 

\_Rain  heard. 

Tre.  What!  in  this  weather!  surely  you  won’t  turn  me  oyt 
in  this  storm  and  with  my  cold,  (coughs.)  s 

[Susan  opens  the  window,  through  which  the  roofs  of  the 
adjacent  houses,  chimneys,  SfC.  are  seen.  Ram  heard 
violently,  she  puts  her  hand  out  to  feel  the  rain. 
The  window  is  left  open. 

Susan.  The  rain  is  very  slight,  you  can  get  home  well  enough. 
(aside)  He’ll  get  a  good  ducking  for  his  pains. 

Tre .  (mortified)  Well,  I’ll  go  then,  but  mind  Mrs.  F.,  I’ll  be 
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revenged  upon  your  execrable  bagman,  your  infernal  Funk.  I 
know  he  travels  for  the  house  of  Perriwig  and  Jasey,  a  bear’s* 
grease  concern,  regular  humbug!  Yes,  cruel  woman!  drive  me 
out  of  the  door  I’ll  get  in  at  the  window ;  drive  me  from  the 
window  I’ll  get  down  the  chimney.  No  !  love  like  mine,  Mrs. 
Funk,  is  not  so  easily  extinguished.  I’ll  follow  you  like  your 
shadow,  and  when  you  are  twenty-four  hours  without  seeing  me, 
off  hearing  this  !  ( blows  his  harmonica)  you  may  conclude  that 
poor  Timothy  Tremor  is  defunctus,  no  more  !  {half  crying.)  Y’es, 
Mrs.  Funk,  such  is  my  character,  ( going  up  the  stage  and  re¬ 
turning)  such,  I  say,  is  my  character! 

Susan.  {Listening)  Hush  !  there’s  somebody  coming  up  stairs  ; 
I  think  it’s  my  brother. 

Tre.  (Alarmed)  Brother!  I  abominate  brothers.  Where  shall 
I  hide  myself?  under  the  bed?  ( running  about.) 

Susan,  {apart)  I  must  not  let  him  be  seen  here,  {aloud)  No, 
go  into  my  room  {opening  the  side  door)  ’till  he’s  gone. 

Tre .  Your  room!  oh  transport!  when  he’s  off,  little  rogue  1 
ha !  hum  ! 

\_Enters  her  room ,  kissing  his  handt  and  looking  unutter • 
able  things. 

Susan.  {Takes  a  candle  and  listens  at  the  room  door.)  It  was 
the  lodger  underneath  :  but  how  am  I  to  get  rid  of  this  ridiculous 
fellow?  perhaps  I  had  better  acquaint  Sam,  and  let  him  send  him 
about  his  business;  but,  to  avoid  his  impertinence,  until  he  comes, 
I’ll  go  and  wait  for  my  brother  below  stairs.  (Exit  R.  door. 

(Heavy  rain  heard.  The  room  is  nearly  dark ,  the  roofs 
of  the  houses ,  fyc.  lighted  by  the  moon.  Funk 
appears  on  the  roof  near  the  window ,  the  tiles  are 
heard  breaking  and  falling ,  his  clothes  are  wet ,  his 
hat  {a  white  one)  completely  drenched  with  rain  and 
in  great  disorder ,  he  slides  down  to  the  drawers , 
which  stand  under  the  window. 

Funk.  What  weather!  where  am  I  ?  {speaking  as  he 
descends.)  Whence  do  I  come,  whither  do  I  go?  {feeling  about 
the  ro  m.)  How  dark  it  is !  what  an  adventure  !  Arrived  this 
afternoon  by  the  railway,  third-rate  carriage;  charming  little 
woman  for  fellow  traveller,  she  seemed  struck  with  my  figure 
and  conversation.  This  evening  presented  myself  at  her  lodg¬ 
ings  ;  affected  surprise !  and  threatened  to  have  me  thrown  out 
of  the  window — not  too  agreeable,  as  she  lives  up  four  pair. 
Pleaded  my  cause  with  eloquence.  A  knock  comes  to  the  door, 
s’death  !  her  husband — at  least  she  said  so.  In  my  fright,  I  bolted 
out  of  the  window,  luckily  it  opened  to  the  roof,  and  I’ve  been 
scrambling,  climbing,  and  tumbling,  over  tiles  and  chimnies,  like 
a  tom  cat,  for  the  last  two  hours.  But,  the  point  now  is,  how  sm 
I  to  get  out  of  this  house  ?  don’t  like  to  be  taken  up  for  a  burglar 
— if  I  could  find  the  door — {feeling  about  the  room  and  listening 
— a  noise  heard  of  something  falling.)  Ha  !  somebody  coming  ! 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 

(He  runs  precipitately  to  the  window ,  and ,  mounting  the 
tiles ,  takes  his  seat  on  a  chimney  top. 
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Enter  Tremor  with  precaution,  door  R. 

Tre.  I  hear  nothing.  The  brother’s  off,  probably  she’s  gone 
out  with  him.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  her  again  to-night.  It’s 
getting  late,  and  there’s  so  much  talk  of  robberies  and  murders 
just  now  that  I  don’t  much  like  to  be  in  the  streets  after  dark. 
No  light !  how  disagreeable  !  but  did’nt  I  see  a  box  cf  lucifers  on 
the  table  ?  ( feeling  about.) 

Funk.  ( Rising  suddenly  from,  the  chimney  on  which  he  has  been 
sitting  and,  rubbing  himself  behind.)  Ah  !  they  keep  precious 
good  fires  in  that  house. 

[At  this  moment  Tremor,  who  has  found  the  matches 
lights  a  candle . 

Funk.  A  light  in  that  garret — good  !  At  all  risks  I’ll 
enter,  for  I  cannot  stay  here  all  night.  (Moves  towards  the 
window.)  Let  me  insert  myself,  like  an  unpaid  letter,  into  the 
penny-post. 

[Tremor  who  has  been  buttoning  up  his  coat  at  the 
glass  and  tying  a  handkerchief  about  his  throat  to 
keep  out  the  night  air. 

Tre.  Let’s  see — is  the  rain  over. 

[Goes  towards  the  window ,  and  putting  out  his  hand  to  feel 
it,  encounters  the  legs  of  Funk,  who  is  descend¬ 
ing  with  his  back  to  the  audience . 

Tie .  A  robber !  an  assassin ! 

[ Runs  into  the  room  in  great  alarm ,  opposite  to  that  in 
which  he  was  before  concealed. 

Fright,  (alarmed.)  Who’s  there?  (feeling  Tremor’s  hands 
on  his  legs.)  Nobody  !  well,  I’d  have  sworn  somebody  seized  my 
leg.  What  a  thing  fancy  is.  (Descends  into  the  room,)  Now  that 
there’s  a  light  I  can  see  where  I’ve  got  to.  (Takes  the  candle  and 
looks  round.)  Can  I  believe  my  eyes  ?  why,  as  sure  as  my  name’s 
Funk,  this  is  my  own  attic!  yes,  how  pleasant!  to  find  oneself 
at  home  unexpectedly.  To  find  one’s  own  fireside — without  a 
fire  to  be  sure  ;  one’s  own  bed-room ;  one’s  own  slippers.  (He 
stoops  and  picks  up  the  pair  of  large  slippers  belonging  to  the 
wax  figure.)  Shoes !  ha  !  what  do  I  see  ?  these  are  not  mine  ;  some 
one  else  has  been  making  themselves  “  at  home,”  quite  at  home, 
during  my  absence,  and  (tragically)  who  is  that  one  ?  It’s  plain 
these  are  not  ladies’  slippers — Ah  Sukey,  Sukey  !  what  have  you 
been  arter?  No  doubt  she’s  therp,  (pointing  to  her  room,)  perhaps 
in  company  with  her  accomplice  in  guilt.  What  shall  I  do?  how 
act  ?  an  affair  for  Doctor’s  Commons,  “  Funk  versus  Who  ?” — 
ah,  there’s  the  rub  !  But,  after  all,  these  are  but  leather.  I’ll  first 
hear  my  wife’s  explanation. 

[As  he  is  going  to  open  the  door  of  Susan’s  room  he 
hears  his  wife  and  Stuff’em  without. 

Susan.  (Outside  on  the  staircase.)  Above  all,  Sam,  be  prudent; 
don’t  disturb  the  house. 
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Stuff.  Never  mind,  I’ll  settle  him  ;  he  will  never  trouble  you 
again  i’ll  warrant  him. 

Funk.  Ha  !  my  wife  and  her  friend ;  the  man  of  the  pumps, 
no  doubt.  I’ll  hide  myself  and  listen  to  their  conversation. 

[Goes  into  the  closet  where  the  victim  is  placed — he 
rushes  back  immediately ,  pale  as  death ,  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  terror  and  agitation . 

Ah!  what  have  I  seen?  horrible!  an  inanimate  body  extended 
on  the  floor.  What  dreadful  doings  have  been  going  on  here 
during  my  absence.  ( Blows  the  candle  out.)  I  must  listen. 

[Runs  and  places  himself  between  the  end  of  the  bed 
l.  and  the  wall^wherehe  is  seen  by  the  audience ,  but 
not  by  the  actors. 


Enter  Susan,  with  lighted  candle ,  and  Stuff’em. 

Stuff.  Where  is  this  fellow  ?  I’ll  give  him  his  quietus  in  quick 
time. 

Funk.  (Trembling  )  Quietus  !  Let  me  say  my  prayers. 

Su  an.  ( Looking  into  her  room  with  the  candle.)  Ah !  he’s  gone. 
He  has  taken  advantage  of  my  absence  to  escape. 

[Puts  candle  down  on  table  L.  and  lights  another . 

Stuff.  Perhaps  so  much  the  better ;  and  now,  my  dear  Sue, 
you  may  rest  free  from  alarm. 

Funk,  (aside)  My  dear  Sue  !  wheugh ! 

Susan.  No,  I’m  uneasy  about  what  you’ve  left  in  the  closet, 
should  Funk  come  home  and  find  it  there. 

Funk .  (aside)  The  body  ! 

Stuff.  Aye,  the  victim,  true.  But  what  can  I  do;  unfortunately 
I  could  not  get  a  packing-case  large  enough  for  him  ready  made, 
so  I  was  obliged  to  bespeak  one. 

Funk,  (aside)  A  victim !  a  packing-case  !  oh  !  oh !  (trembling.) 

Susan.  But  I  don’t  like  it  to  remain  here  :  can’t  you  manage 
to  remove  it  in  parts  ? 

Funk.  In  parts  !  (terror  increasing.) 

Susan.  Let  us  take  off  the  head. 

Funk.  Take  off  the  head  !  why  she’s  a  perfect  cannibal. 

Susan.  By  separating  the  limbs  you  could  remove  them  easily, 
and  you  might  carry  them  out  without  being  observed.  As  for 
the  body,  that’s  worth  nothing,  you  might  chuck  that  out  of  the 
window. 

Funk.  Out  of  the  window  !  oh  lord! 

Stuff.  Why,  Susan,  you  would  play  the  very  devil  with  my 
victim ;  you’d  serve  him  worse  than  you  did  the  policeman  just 
now,  whose  eye  you  knocked  out. 

Funk.  My  wife  knock  out  a  policeman’s  eye !  who’d  have 
thought  it  to  look  at  her? 

Stuff.  No,  no ;  leave  the  victim  where  he  is  ;  lock  the  door,  and 
pretend  to  your  husband,  if  he  asks,  that  you  have  lost  the  key. 
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In  the  course  of  to-morrow  you  must  get  him  to  go  out,  on  some 
pretext  or  another,  and  I’ll  come  with  a  packing-case  and  remove 
it. 

Susan.  As  you  like,  but  I  really  shan’t  be  comfortable  till  it’s 
out  of  the  place. 

Funk .  Comfortable ! 

Susan.  Should  he  discover  it,  I  should  be  obliged  to  confess 
that  I  had  received  you  in  his  absence. 

Stuff.  And  if  you  had,  aint  I  your  own  blood  relation. 

Funk.  Blood  relation  !  so  it  seems. 

Susan.  Well,  I’ll  make  Funk  take  me  to  the  Adelplii  to¬ 
morrow  night,  and  you  must  come  and  carry  it  off. 

Stuff.  Excellent!  well  Sue,  my  dear,  its  getting  late,  I’ll  be 
saying  good  night.  (Going  up  to  R.  door.) 

Susan.  (Takes  a  candle  from  table  l.)  Let  me  light  you  to  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  Of  all  things  don’t  forget  to  come.  Mind  not 
to  leave  a  trace  of  anything  behind,  that  my  husband  may  have 
any  suspicion. 

[ Takes  the  candle  and  goes  out  with  Stuff’em,  r. 

Funk.  (Coming  forward.)  Suspicion!  can  I  believe  my  ears  ? 
am  I  awake  ?  my  wife  fighting  with  a  policeman  and  knocking 
out  his  eye !  (Sits  on  chair  with  the  poignard  R.  of  table.) 
What’s  this  ?  (starts)  a  poignard  !  ah  !  all’s  clear,  too  clear  !  this 
is  the  deadly  weapon. — (Looking  towards  the  closet.)  Unfortunate 
victim !  there  he  lies !  perhaps  has  left  a  wife  and  several  small 
children  to  lament  his  untimely  end!  How  to  act?  to  peach  and 
have  my  better  half  scragged  at  the  Old  Bailey  would’nt  be  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cocker.  On  the  other  hand,  to  say  nothing,  will  be  to 
expose  myself  to  be  burked  by  her  and  her  infernal  accomplice. 
No,  I’ll  play  the  hypocrite  ’till  I  can  settle  my  affairs,  and  then  I’ll 
bolt  off  to  New  Zealand.  Strange  that  I  never  perceived  anything 
of  her  murderous  propensities.  By  the  way,  I  now  recollect,  she 
was  always  fond  of  passing  her  hand  round  my  neck  very  tight, 
doubtless  some  vague  notion  of  strangling  me.  She’s  coming  up ; 
I'll  pretend  to  have  just  arrived  and  endeavour  to  appear  as  if  I 
had  no  suspicion.  [Returns  behind  the  bed  curtain. 

Re-enter  Susan. 

Susan.  (Puts  candle  on  table  and  sits.)  He’s  gone !  strange 
weakness  ;  when  I’m  alone  here,  knowing  that  object  to  be  in  the 
closet,  I  feel  actually  afraid,  though  I  ought  to  be  accustomed  to 
it  by  this  time,  as  for  the  last  fortnight  I’ve  seen  them  every  day. 

[Crossing  to  R. 

Funk,  (aside)  Horrible  trade  ! 

Susan.  That  foolish  fellow  Tremor  was  lucky  to  have  made  his 
escape.  If  he  had  remained — (Taking  the  candle ,  and  looking  in 
at  the  door  of  the  chamber .  She  enters  for  a  momen  t.) 

Funk,  (apart)  “If  he  had  remained.”  Aye — if  he  had,  he’d 
have  been  served  out  like  the  other  poor  fellow  lying  in  the  closet 
there.  (Opens  the  door  of  the  room  softly,  and  goes  out.  Susan 
re-enters.) 
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Susan.  Yes — he’s  gone.  Rut  it’s  getting  late  ;  I  must  lock  the 
door  and  go  to  bed,  for  I'm  dying  with  sleep.  ( A  knocking  at 
the  door.)  Who  can  this  be  at  such  an  hour?  Who’s  there? 

Funk.  It’s  me,  Funk.  Open  the  door. 

Susan.  My  husband  !  A  few  minutes  sooner,  and  he’d  have 
surprised  m  ;  brother  here. 

Funk.  { Knocking  louder.)  Well,  why  don’t  you  open  the 
door  ?  It’s  me,  just  arrived.  ( She  opens  the  door.)  Well,  my  dear  ! 
here  I  am.  ( Kisses  her  very  hastily  in  great  alarm ,  and  retreats 
some  little  distance.) 

Susan.  I’m  delighted  you’ve  come  home,  but  I  did  not  expect 
you  to-night,  {aside)  I  hope  he  won’t  observe. 

Funk,  {aside )  I’ll  take  devilish  good  care  she  does  rot  get 
those  arms  of  hers  round  my  neck,  or  I’m  done  for  at  once. 

Susan.  Come,  sit  down,  and  tell  me  how  you  have  been,  and 
what  you’ve  been  doing  since  you  went  away. 

[ Motions  to  kiss  him ,  he  retreating  in  alarm. 

Susan.  Where’s  your  luggage  ? 

Funk .  My  luggage!  true  ;  it  will  be  sent  in  the  morning. 

[He  continues  to  retreat  as  she  approaches  him ,  and  when 
she  raises  her  arms  to  embrace  him  he  contrives  to 
secure  them  and  keep  them  down ,  affecting  to  press 
them  fondly.  His  manner  betrays  great  terror 
throughout. 

Susan.  But  what’s  the  matter?  you  seem  out  of  spirits. 

Funk .  Spirits!  I  never  was  more  gay  in  my  life  {affecting 
merriment).  The  organ  of  destruction  terrifically  developed 
{aside  and  keeping  alooj). 

Susan.  Why,  what  ails  the  man.  My  dear  Funk,  are  you  ill  ? 

Funk .  Me!  ha!  ha!  ha!  no,  never  was  better  in  my  life. 
What  makes  you  think  that?  ha  !  ha!  ha  !  a  good  joke  upon  my 
soul.  Have  you  any  supper  for  me,  for  I’m  devilish  hungry, 

Susan.  That  I  have,  your  favourite  dish,  a  cold  shoulder  of 
mutton. 

[ Goes  to  the  cupboard ,  brings  the  mutton ,  and  lays  the 
table. 

Susan.  You’ll  find  it  excellent. 

Funk.  Thank’ye,  my  angel  {aside)  The  destroying  angel ! 

Susan.  There,  now  help  yourself.  Shall  I  pour  out  for  you  ? 

[Pours  beer  into  a  glass 

Funk,  {aside)  Wants  to  hocuss  me.  ( Drinks ,  but  spirts  it 
out  with  a  terrible  grimace.) 

Susan.  Well !  what’s  the  matter  now  ! 

Funk.  Nothing,  nothing  in  the  world.  I  fancied  a  kind  of 
taste,  {aside)  prussic-acid  at  least! 

Susan.  But  why  don’t  you  eat  ?  you  have’nt  tasted  the  cold 
xnutton. 

Funk,  {aside)  Traitress!  I  should  soon  be  cold  mutton  myself 
I  did. 

Susan.  But  what’s  the  meaning  of  this  ?  you  said  you  were 
very  hungry  just  now,  and  you  haven’t  tasted  a  bit. 
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Punk.  It  was  a  false  appetite,  I  think  I’ve  got—  a  kind  of— 

Susan.  ( angrily )  I  think  you’ve  got  something  or  other  in  your 
head  that  has  no  business  there.  Shall  I  tell  you  what’s  in  my 
mind,  Mr.  Funk  ? 

Funk,  {aside)  Perhaps  she’s  going  to  confess,  {aloud)  Yes, 
Susan,  tell  all — relieve  your  conscience.  Recollect,  an  open  con¬ 
fession  will  be  greatly  in  your  favour. 

Susan.  Conscience !  confession  !  is  the  man  crazy  ? 

Funk,  {aside)  Ah  !  I  see  ;  hardened  sinner  !  she  won’t.  Well, 
so  much  the  worse  for  herself. 

Susan.  I  dont  know  what  you  mean,  but  I  know  your  conduct 
is  very  strange  for  a  man  coming  home  after  a  month’s  absence. 
You  scarcely  noticed  me  when  you  came  in.  Ah  !  Funk,  Funk, 
(beginning  to  cry)  I  begin  to  suspect ! — 

Funk.  Suspect!  what  folly,  (apart)  That’s  a  blind,  {aloud) 
The  fact  is,  my  dear,  my  journey  has  fagged  me  to  death,  {apart) 
particularly  my  last  journey  over  the  tiles. 

Susan.  Well,  then,  you  had  better  come  to  bed — 

Funk.  ( Starting)  To  bed  !  luckily  we  have  two  rooms. 

Susan.  You  must  have  many  things  to  tell  me.  {Having  put 
the  things  away  and  fastened  the  window ,  takes  a  candle.) 
Come,  its  getting  late. 

Funk.  No :  all  considered,  I’ll  not  go  to  bed  to-night ;  I’ve 
my  accounts  to  make  up  for  to  morrow.  Business,  business,  must 
be  attended  to.  {Pulling  his  pocket-book  out  with  papers,  examines 
them  and  writes.) 

Susan.  Papers!  business!  {apart)  there’s  something  at  the 
bottom  of  this ;  perhaps  he  intends  to  go  out  when  I’m  asleep,  but 
I’ll  watch  him.  {Locks  door  r.  aloud)  Good  night.  {Goes  up  to 
him.) 

Funk.  {Starting  in  alarm.)  My  dear ! 

Susan.  (Spitefully.)  Good  night,  my  dear. 

Fright.  Good  night,  my  love. 

Susan.  Adieu,  my  treasure,  {aside)  Well,  I  never  saw  so  odd 
a  person  in  my  life. 

(Exit,  looking  angrily  at  him ,  with  one  of  the  lighted 
candles ,  door  R. 

Funk.  A  regular  Lady  Macbeth;  there’s  a  look!  what  will 
become  of  me  ?  I’ll  go  and  look  for  a  lodging.  {Goes  to  the  door) 
What!  the  door  locked!  ah!  its  all  over  with  me!  luckily  I’ve 
got  the  poignard  to  defend  myself— the  instrument  of  many  a 
horrid  crime,  no  doubt — and  that  closet !  to  think  of  what’s  lying 
there,  it  makes  one’s  blood  run  cold.  What  a  place  London  is  ! 
a  man’s  quiet  attic  is  turned  into  a  den  of  murder,  a  cavern  of 
horrors  !  oh,  ’tis  too  bad,  too  bad,  too  bad.  ( Yawning  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  signs  of  sleep.)  My  eyes  grow  precious  heavy,  but  to  sleep  here 
is  like  sleeping  in  the  jaws  of  a  lion — or  rather  of  a  lioness — of 
— of— a —  {falls  asleep  on  the  table.) 

Rementer  Susan  with  lighted  candle,  Funk  snores  loudly. 

Susan.  Fast  asleep  so  soon  over  his  papers;  they  must  be 
amusing.  [Funk  appears  agitated. 
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Susan.  I’ll  take  the  liberty  of  examining  them.  How  agitated 
he  seems!  gracious!  a  poignard !  what  does  this  mean  l  I’m 
frightened  to  death. 

Funk .  ( In  his  sleep )  One  blow — he  bleeds — he  dies. 

Susan .  What  does  he  say  ( sinking  into  chair  R.  of  table). 

Funk.  { Rising  and  making  signs  of  striking  with  the 
poignard .)  Ha!  ha  !  I’ve  done  the  deed.  Hush  !  hide  the  body — 
yon  friendly  aust-hole  saves  us.  Safe  !  safe !  safe  ! 

Susan.  The  wretched  man  has  killed  somebody  and  thrown 
him  into  the  dust-hole.  Poor,  unfortunate  Funk;  who’d  have 
thought  it  of  him. 

Funk.  ( Still  dreaming)  I  see  a  grinning  fiend,  Jack  Ketch 
by  name — 

Susan.  (  Whose  alarm  increases ,  takes  the  candle  and  looks  at 
him.)  The  disorder  of  his  dress,  his  terror,  all  is  now  explained. 
I’m  half  dead  with  fright ;  I’ll  take  this  dagger  away  and  double- 
lock  my  door.  To-morrow  I’ll  go  home  to  my  mother.  He  must 
not  suspect  I’ve  discovered  his  dreadful  secret  though,  or  he’ll  be 
a  murdering  me  too. 

Funk.  { Dreaming )  Jack  Ketch  !  my  lord,  have  pity — 

[Susan  is  retiring  softly  towards  her  chamber ,  r. 
still  looking  at  Funk,  she  stumbles  over  a  chair , 
which  she  upsets ,  Funk  starts  up  at  the  noise. 
Susan  raises  the  poignard  to  defend  herself \  he  seizes 
a  chair  and  both  regard  each  other  with  the  extreme 
of  terror. 

Funk.  Who’s  there  ?  {aside)  ah  !  she’s  come  ;  I’ll  sell  my  life 
dearly. 

Susan .  {aside)  Let  me  hide  his  dagger. 

Funk,  {aside)  She’s  concealing  her  murderous  weapon.  Well, 
what  do  you  want,  my  dear  ?  ( trembling ;  affecting  a  smile.) 

Susan .  { Trembling .)  Nothing.  I  thought  I  heard  some  one 
knock. 

Funk.  Indeed!  {aside)  expects  an  accomplice — midnight 
assassins ! 

Susan.  { Taking  her  candle  and  retreating.)  I’m  sorry  to  have 
disturbed  you. 

Funk.  I  dare  say  ?  ( suspiciously.) 

Susan.  As  it  was  nobody  I’ll  go  in  again. 

Funk.  Do,  by  all  means,  {leaning  over  chair.) 

Susan,  {aside)  He  suspects  I’ve  discovered — good  night,  my 
dear,  {going  towards  R.) 

Funk,  {apart.)  My  dear!  what  a  crocodile.  Good  night  {with 
significance)  don’t  disturb  yourself  again  for  I  shall  watch  till 
morning. 

Susan.  And  so  shall  I.  [Exit.  R. 

Funk.  What  a  little  tigress!  oh!  if  I  had  not  opened  my 
eyes  at  the  very  nick  of  time,  I  should  have  kept  company  with 
the  poor  fellow  in  the  closet  by  this  time, 

[Susan  is  heard  double-locking  her  door}  R. 
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Funk.  Pretending  to  lock  her  door  ;  to  put  me  off  my  guard. 
What  a  hyaena  !  but  I’ll  fortify  the  room. 

[Shoves  the  chairs ,  8fC.  up  against  the  door. 

Funk.  At  least  she  can’t  come  in  again  without  my  hearing 
her.  In  the  mean  time  I’ll  pack  up  whatever  little  valuables! 
can  lay  my  hands  on,  and  take  my  passage,  to-morrow,  “  by  the 
Great  Western  ” — 

\He  continues  emptying  the  drawers  of  lace ,  trinkets ,  fyc. 
with  his  hack  to  the  audience. 


Enter  Tremor,  cautiously. 

Tre.  I’ve  been  hiding  in  that  cursed  cupboard  so  long  that  I 
fell  asleep.  I  wonder  has  the  robber  made  his  exit.  ( Seeing 
Fright  stuffing  his  pockets.)  Ah  !  there  he  is  rifling  the  drawers. 
I’m  a  dead  man  1  {he  throws  himself  on  the  bed  in  an  agony  of 
fear.) 

Funk.  ( alarmed )  Who’s  that?  (seizes  a  chair ,  hut  seeing 
Tremor  trembling  on  the  hedt  he  becomes  re-assured.)  A  man 
in  the  agonies  of  death  !  another  victim  without  doubt.  He  is  still 
alive  ;  (shaking  him)  unhappy  man,  how  came  you  here  ? 

Tre.  It’s  all  up  with  me,  (falling  on  his  knees)  spare  my  life ! 
strip  the  room  if  you  like ;  take  every  thing,  they  don’t  belong  to 
me ,  but  spare  my  life. 

Funk .  Compose  yourself,  I’ll  not  murder  you. 

Tre.  (aside)  Oh,  he’s  only  a  burglar,  (aloud)  In  that  case 
here’s  my  hand,  we  are  comrades.  nFunk  gives  his  hand.)  Yes, 
I’m  a  robber,  like  yourself. 

Funk .  A  robber!  (starting  back.) 

Tre.  We  both  steal  what  we  like  best. 

Funk .  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Tre.  You  carry  on  the  war  against  cash  and  valuables,  I  against 
the  ladies.  Hark  ye,  I  came  here  to  see  the  pretty  little  woman 
that  lodges  here. 

Funk .  How? 

Tre .  Hush!  between  ourselves,  I’m  a  bit  of  a  favourite  of  Mrs. 
Funk’s. 

Funk .  You,  a  favourite ! 

Tre.  ’Pon  my  soul ! 

Funk.  (Furiously)  And  I’m  her  husband!  I’m  Funk  him¬ 
self— 

Tre.  You !  then  I’m  in  a  funk — regularly  done  for  again. 

Funk,  (after  a  moment's  reflection ,  as  if  a  sudden  light  had 
broke  upon  him.)  I  see  how  it  is !  poor  victim !  Tell  me,  how  long 
have  you  been  in  this  den  of  murder. 

Tre.  (Horrified)  In  this  den  of  murder !  why  an  hour  and 
seventy  minutes. 

Funk.  You  know  what  has  occurred?  (pointing  to  the  closet.) 

Tre.  No,  I  don’t. 

Funk.  Hush!  not  a  word,  not  a  murmur  on  what  you  have 
seen — swear  it. 

Tre.  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  swear  what  ? 
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Funk.  Not  to  breathe  a  word  about  the  assassination. 

Tre .  ( Trembling )  Assassination! 

Funk.  You  think  my  wife  received  you  here  as  a  lover— fool, 
it  was  to  rob  and  murder  you.  She  intended  for  you,  and  pro¬ 
bably  for  me  too,  the  fate  of  the  wretched  victim  in  yonder  closet, 
look!  (pushes  him  into  closet ;  Tremor  staggers  hack  half  dead 
with  fright.) 

Tre .  ( Crying )  Oh  I  what  will  become  of  me  ? 

Funk.  Silence !  if  we  are  overheard*  we  shall  have  both  our 
throats  cut. 

Tre.  What  shall  we  do  ?  (his  legs  shake  so  much  that  befalls 
into  a  chair.) 

Funk.  It's  already  day-light ;  let  us  escape. 

Tre.  I  can’t  walk,  carry  me  like  a  good  fellow. 

Funk.  I  can  scarcely  carry  myself,  but  I’ll  lend  you  a  hand. 

[They  move  softly  off  towards  the  door,  supporting  each 
other  ;  at  the  moment  they  are  reaching  it  the  voice 
of  Stuff’em  is  heard  on  the  stairs. 

Stuff.  (Without)  Susan!  Susan! 

Funk.  We’re  lost! 

Stuff.  ( Without)  Susan,  I’m  come  for  the  victim. 

Funk.  (Trembling)  The  voice  of  her  accomplice  !  voice  in¬ 
fernal  !  let’s  hide  ourselves  here. 

Stuff.  (  Without)  Susan  !  why,  Susan ! 

[Funk  and  Tremor  hide  in  the  corner  near  the  bed. 

Susan.  (In  her  room)  I’m  coming,  I’m  coming  (pushing  down 
the  furniture  piled  against  the  door ,  enters).  Thank  heaven,  he’s 
arrived  in  time,  (unlocking  the  door.) 

Stuff.  (Entering)  On  consideration,  I  think  it  best  to  take  our 
friend,  in  the  closet  here,  off  at  once.  You  might  get  into  trouble 
if  your  husband  was  to  see  it. 

Susan.  Hush!  don’t  speak  so  loud. 

Stuff.  However,  I’ll  follow  your  advice  and  takeoff  the  head; 
I’ll  pack  it  in  my  trunk. 

[Funk  and  Tremor  both  groan  piteously. 

Susan.  What  d’ye  think,  my  husband  arrived  last  night. 

Stuff.  The  devil  l 

Susan.  I  don’t  know  where  he’s  gone — down  stairs,  I  sup¬ 
pose. 

Stuff.  Well,  let’s  make  haste  for  fear  he  should  return  and 
surprise  us. 

Funk.  I  feel  symptoms  of  strangulation  ;  how  do  you  feel  ? 

Tre.  Don’t  mention  it. 

Susan.  Ah  Sam  !  Sam  !  what  a  night  I’ve  had.  I’ve  something 
to  tell  you,  but  you  must  not  inform  against  him.  Poor  Funk  has 
committed  murder  ;  he  revealed  the  secretin  his  sleep. 

Tre.  (Pushing  Funk  away  from  him)  Murder! 

Funk.  Murder !  me  ! 

Stuff.  Murder ! 

Funk.  (To  Tremor,  who  is  struggling  to  get  away.)  Don’t 
stir,  or  we’re  both  done  for. 
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Stuff.  Well,  my  poor  girl,  don’t  alarm  yourself ;  you  must  leave 
him  altogether;  I’ll  protect  you.  Where’s  my  victim  ? 

Susan.  ( Listening )  Hush! 

Stuff.  Hush ! 

Funk.  (To  Tremor)  Hush! 

Susan.  Somebody’s  coming  up  stairs ;  it’s  my  husband. 

Stuff.  Be  calm ;  I’ll  deal  with  him.  Let  me  fetch  my  victim. 

{Exit  into  closet , 

Funk.  Deal  with  him !  {Knock  at  d.  in  F. 

Enter  Grab’em ,  followed  by  two  Policemen. 

Grab.  Don’t  be  alarmed,  ma’am  ;  we  shall  do  our  duty  civilly ; 
we  know  all  about  it. 

Funk.  (Coming forward  and  capering)  Hurrah!  the  police! 
hurrah"!  as  you  know  all  about  it. 

Grab.  (To  Susan.)  Who  is  this? 

Funk.  An  innocent  man,  Mr.  Inspector,  mind !  I’ve  been  out 
of  town  ;  I  can  prove  an  alibi—  I’m  not  an  accomplice — 

Grab.  An  accomplice  !  what  do  you  mean? 

Funk.  Take  notice,  I  gave  the  first  information':  you’ll  find 
the  body  there  ( pointing  to  closet). 

Grab.  A  body  ! 

Funk.  Yes,  you’ll  find  it  there,  and  one  of  the  assassins. 

Grab.  Go  in,  officers,  and  search. 

[Policemen  go  into  the  closet. 

Susan.  What  can  this  mean  ? 

[  The  two  Policemen  re-enter ,  collaring  Siuff’em,  who 
carries  the  figure  of  the  Victim,  which  he  places  in 
the  middle  of  the  stage.  The  Policemen  examine  it 
and  laugh. 

Stuff.  What,  Grab’em  ! 

Grab.  What,  Stuff’em ! 

Funk.  My  horrible  brother-in-law  ! 

1 re  A  man  of  wax  !  (examining  the  figure.) 

Stuff.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Inspector,  that  during  the  absence  of 
my  brother-in-law,  with  whom  I’m  not  on  terms,  I  left  my  col¬ 
lection  of  wax  figures  in  the  care  of  my  sister  here  ;  this  is  one  of 
them,  which  represents  the  victim  in  my  exhibition  of  suicides 
and  murders. 

Funk.  What!  a  stuffed  manikin!  rascally  man  of  straw,  take 
that !  (kicks figure  behind.) 

Grab.  Good,  but  that  was  not  the  business  that  brought  me 
here. 

Funk.  No  !  what  then  ? 

Grab.  Why,  some  tiles  from  this  house  have  fallen  into  the 
street  and  half  killed  an  omnibus  driver. 

Funk.  Hem  !  something  for  me  !  (aside.) 

Grab.  Policeman  X.  saw  a  fellow  crawling  on  the  roof ;  he 
says,  he  had  a  white  hat  on. 

Funk.  Good,  mine’s  black  ;  look  Mr.  Inspector.  (Takes  off  his 
hat.) 
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Grab .  White  !  why  this  is  proof  pos. 

Funk,  {aside)  Zounds  !  I  must  have  changed  my  hat  when  I 
bolted  out  of  my  fair  neighbour’s  window  in  such  a  cursed  hurry. 

Tre.  { after  examining  the  hat.)  What  do  I  see  ?  my  best  hat ! 
my  Sunday  castor  !  ( Furiously )  that  hat  is  mine,  and  in  a  pre¬ 
cious  condition.  Here’s  a  fix. 

Funk.  Your’s !  what,  then  you  are  the — ( bursts  into  hearty 
laughter.)  My  dear  fellow,  don’t  exactly  know  your  name;  your 
wife  came  to  town  yesterday  by  the  Birmingham  train,  third-class 
carriage  ;  got  up  at  Stoney  Stratford — make  haste  home,  she’ll  be 
delighted  to  see  you.  {aside  to  Tremor  confidentially.)  I  say,  let 
us  keep  this  affair  quiet ;  for,  if  it  once  gets  wind,  the  public  there 
{pointing  to  the  pit)  may  be  ill-natured  enough  to  laugh  at  our 
expense. 

Tre.  Don’t  mention  it,  you’re  right.  {Puts  on  the  hat  and  looks 
tenderly  at  Susan.)  Adieu! 
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\_As  the  curtain  descends ,  the  figure  of  “  the  Victim” 
is  left  in  the  front.  Susan  advances  and  addresses 
the'audience  in  the  following 


EPILOGUE: 

May  I  beg  leave  a  moment  to  be  heard 
For  one  who  for  himself  ne’er  spoke  a  word :  {pointing  tothe 
figure.) 

This  silent  candidate  for  play-house  fame, 

Though  humble,  to  your  favour  boasts  some  claim. 

First,  though  an  actor,  I  can  safely  swear 
He  never  yet  abused  a  brother  player  ; 

Nor  e’er  from  whim,  pride,  jealousy,  caprice — 

By  “  sudden  indisposition,”  changed  a  piece. 

If  he,  like  others,  bear  an  empty  skull, 

At  least,  he’s  not  both  talkative  and  dull. 

How  many  a  prosing,  garrulous  M.  P. 

We’ve  often  wished  had  been  as  mute  as  he  ? 
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How  many  a  patriot,  whose  indignant  tongue, 

In  opposition ,  thundered  loud  and  long, 

With  rights !  reform  !  economy  !  retrench ! 

Is  dumb,  as  he  is,  on  the  Treasury  Bench  ? 

Though,  “  there’s  no  speculation  in  those  eyes,” 
Still,  in  this  age  of  joint-stock  companies, 

When  gaming-houses  in  the  West  are  swamp’d, 

To  flourish  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  uncramp’d, 

He’s  of  a  class  that  figure  with  eclat — 

For,  entre  nouss  he’s  but — a  man  of  straw  ! 

Come,  ye  tee-totallers,  I  claim  your  voice — 

All  who  in  slops,  tea,  coffee,  milk  rejoice ; 

Come,  Father  Mathew,  from  the  land  of  fun — 

E’en  water-drinkers,  own  yourselves  outdone ; 
Before  his  stern  sobriety  ye  fall — 

Behold  a  man  that  never  drinks  at  all ! 

Railway  Directors !  on  your  approbation 
He  boldly  counts,  without  solicitation. 

A  pattern  traveller!  he’s  just  your  man  ; 
Throughout  all  England,  match  him  if  you  can. 
Fearless  he’ll  mount  your  trains,  nor  care  one  stiver, 
For  untaught  engineer,  or  careless  driver ! 

Let  boilers  burst — trains,  sleepers,  tenders  crash ! 

He  smiles,  as  now,  amid  the  general  smash — 

Cool  as  Sir  Robert,  on  St.  Stephen’s  floor, 

Lays  on  the  Income-tax  for  three  years  more. 

O  hated  impost !  Say,  tax-payers,  say  it, 

What  should  be  his  reward  who  will  not  pay  it  ? 
Behold  him  here  !  On  this  he  rests  his  claim 
To  favour,  character,  distinction,  fame  ; 

Support  him,  then,  applaud  our  “lad  o’  wax,” 

The  “  man  wot  doesn't  pay  the  Income-tax .” 


THE  END. 
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